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TEACHING VERSUS BUSINESS 

WHY I REMAIN A TEACHER 
BY A COLLEGE PROFESSOR 

Neably three years ago, pedagogues were leaving their desks 
to go into the offices and laboratories of certain "essential" 
industries, in order that their abilities might be put to the greatest 
advantage in helping to win the war. Some of them never went 
back to the classroom. One in particular I recall, who, in a 
magazine article, by means of many complaints against teaching, 
explained why he remained in Industry. Will you permit me the 
same cloak of anonymity, so that I may dare to explain why I find 
it conceivable that a man might not want to return to Industry 
who had voluntarily gone from it into the vocation of teaching? 
My pen sticks a little at the use of the term "industry" as wholly 
distinguishing business life from work in a college classroom and 
office. Some college professors are industrious, and some busi- 
ness men are not. But after all, any terms will do, so long as 
they are understood. 

The commonest and most obvious arguments against college 
teaching are all reducible to terms of dollars and cents. Low 
salaries, meager facilities for work, slow promotion and the benev- 
olent or superior attitude of that section of the public which 
evaluates a man by what it knows he is paid; these are some of the 
forms. 

A second group of considerations has to do with depressing 
academic tradition, as, for instance, the importance placed upon 
titles and degrees for their own sakes, leading to a sort of academic 
oligarchy, with its attendant envies, jealousies and injustices; and 
the existence of an artificial code that makes it difficult for a 
college teacher to seek readjustment or self -advancement. 

There is a third argument even more difficult to condense 
because of the many forms in which it appears. It cites the effect 
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which any long period of teaching has upon the teacher himself. 
Its upholders refer to the evil effects of constant association with 
immature minds. They claim that it produces a certain arbi- 
trary or dictatorial mode, — an unconscious affectation of omnis- 
cience. They call attention to the "professorial manner," which 
corresponds to that of the clergyman and the doctor and the 
dentist. 

Then there is the alleged effect of an abnormally cloistered life, 
a resultant tendency to unpracticality, to a certain ingenuousness, 
a weakening simplicity in affairs of the world. College pro- 
fessors tend to become visionary, with specialization carried so 
far that sane judgments outside the special field become im- 
possible. Even within their special fields they are merely 
theorists who never test their own theories in practice. 

A fourth argument is closely related to this. A community 
made up of specialists, and impecunious specialists at that, each 
immersed in his own pursuit, is an unsatisfactory community in 
which to live. Its life must be narrow, and narrowing. One's 
neighbors are all of the same sort. The days become full of 
petty annoyances. There is over-much gossip and squabbling. 

Finally there is the argument that the college teacher is denied 
complete intellectual freedom. He "is stifled in an atmosphere 
of intellectual censorship." 

I trust that I have made the indictment against the profession 
sufficiently strong. I have heard all these charges stated in one 
form or another and have turned them this way and that, to study 
them as fairly as I may, in the light of my own problem. 

First of all, do not expect me, in defending the business of 
teaching, to defend the whole social fabric of our time. Colleges 
are not unrelated to the world about them. They are a part of it. 
I must keep in mind the question "Teaching versus Business: 
which shall it be in this present-day world — for myself? " The 
siren of Business strums some alluring chords. It sings of good 
pay, of merit promptly rewarded, of complete facilities for work, 
mental or physical. It points to men of apparently poorer equip- 
ment at the start who now enjoy a vastly greater number of luxu- 
ries. It hints of practical idealism in the study and application 
of sick benefits, industrial insurance, profit-sharing plans, better 
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housing, and the like. It promises more broadening contacts, 
and complete freedom of thought and independence of action. 

I think" that I need not argue at any length the question of 
financial return. College professors are underpaid. They are 
underpaid by institutions which now receive as students the sons 
and daughters of our wealthiest business men. A prosperous 
captain of industry accepts college education for his son at a low 
rate knowing that he is getting something for which he pays too 
little, and knowing that his son's teachers are underpaid. Busi- 
ness men serve as trustees of these institutions, and it is because of 
their final decisions that income has gone into equipment of 
buildings rather than into better payment for the teaching force. 
Or, if their hands are tied by the terms of bequests, it is because 
those terms were laid down by business men who preferred to 
leave buildings and material equipment as tombstones graven 
with their names, rather than to endow faculties. But they are 
dead, and doubtless are now surveying these questions with a 
discernment I am unable to apply. 

No, I shall not argue the question of salaries. Egotistically 
I believe that in dollars and cents I am underpaid. I hope that 
the men in industry who have made themselves responsible for 
the situation will see that those who come after me are more 
adequately rewarded, and I trust that the funds will be raised 
without the use of such slogans and phrases as are current in 
drives for charity ! 

I would give even less space to the financial argument if the 
question had not been so widely discussed of late. Making 
money is a business in itself. Men can do that who can do little 
else. The teacher is engaged in other businesses that he finds of 
greater interest. I hope society will insist that these shall yield 
in time an adequate financial return, and for the sake of my 
family I must try to make them do so. 

Other arguments in this discussion deserve far greater consider- 
ation. Likelihood of promotion, for instance; ready recognition 
of talents and industry; fluidity of employment: these are matters 
of great importance, unless ambition is to be crushed and apathy 
take its place, and friendly emulation give way to jealousies and 
distrust. In the first place, we must be careful not to confuse 
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instances with generalizations. I can cite business offices where 
jealousy is far more generally rife than in any college, where the 
highest executive officer of them all regards with evident sus- 
picion the rise of anyone to a place near his level; and I have 
seen that spirit carry itself down through every grade. I have 
heard business men say that one of the most important future 
efforts in their establishments must be directed toward the 
development of esprit, because their output is curtailed by the 
existence of ill-feeling and distrust. 

As for fluidity of employment in business and in teaching: the 
general manager of a railroad said some time ago: "I find that I 
deal with two types of fellow manager, when I am looking about 
for men. If, for instance, I turn to Jones' road for a competent 
assistant, and offer one of his men higher place with me and better 
pay, Jones is angry. He seems to consider the matter a personal 
attack, and he makes both of us as sorry as possible that the offer 
was ever made. On the other hand, Brown considers it a com- 
pliment to his organization and his training if I offer one of his 
men higher place in my company. If he wants to keep the man, 
he makes a counter-proposition. If he cannot afford to do that, 
he says to him, 'Accept the offer with my blessing; I can move 
. Robinson up into your place. At least it gives me a chance to 
reward a good man below you.' " 

The ex-professor who rejoices that he is out of teaching and in 
business is fortunate in the concern which now employs him. He 
might have been unfortunate. He is right about the slowness of 
academic promotion, and this again is the old argument of dollars 
and cents; the rewards of teaching are not measured entirely by 
the speed of promotion. But is not industry crowded with men 
of middle age living close to their incomes, and worried as to the 
future, afraid to bring up the question of a needed "raise" lest it 
might be a step in the direction of discharge? In the university 
there is at least some sort of tenure-of -office law, and some pro- 
tection against whimsical discharge. As for promotion, univer- 
sities are improving in that regard, though improving a little bit 
more slowly than business houses. This phase of college manage- 
ment is generally controlled by the business men who serve as 
trustees. 
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As for the teacher's opportunities of higher place elsewhere, 
when promotion within his own university is blocked: the field 
is large, and the profession of teaching undermanned. College 
executives differ, just as railroad executives differ. If an instruct- 
or desired to stimulate invitations from other institutions, for 
justifiable reasons of his own, why should he not go to his execu- 
tive superior, make his reasons clear, and ask friendly assistance, 
rendered in such a way that it would be an endorsement rather 
than a detriment? As for writing letters in my own behalf to 
persons who might be of aid to me, of course the question largely 
depends upon how such a letter is written. An officer in a busi- 
ness house hesitates to write to other business houses direct, 
offering his services, while he is still presumably in good standing 
in his own concern. "It isn't done," says the ex-professor. Of 
course it is done, just as much in the academic world as in the 
business world. If it is done right, it may be effective, and if it is 
done wrong, it injures the writer's chances, and quite properly so. 
We are both basing our arguments upon individual knowledge or 
experience. He says that he wantedjx) do it, and was told that he 
mustn't. I say that if I wanted to do it, I certainly should. It is 
one professor against another. 

It is the charge that teaching injures a man's personality 
which I naturally find most irritating. "As an instructor I was a 
man among children," confesses a writer, "dictating year in and 
year out to immature youths unable or unwilling to talk back," 
and he longs to be a man among men. Then for Heaven's sake 
why was he not a man among men? There are men enough; the 
fault lay with himself alone. Colleges unfortunately do know the 
type of teacher who is never a man among men, and that univer- 
sity is most blessed which has fewest of them. A teacher who 
"dictates" to immature youths usually influences them about as 
much as would a katydid. He misunderstands his function, 
whichis not to provide them with ready-made conclusions. There 
are two or three men living who were my teachers in my under- 
graduate days, whose friendship I cherish to-day. As teachers 
they stimulated, discussion. As I remember it, their students 
were neither unable nor unwilling to "talk back." Those old 
teachers have spent a lifetime in the companionship of immature 
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youths without losing manly force or the ability to be men among 
men. Yes, both kinds of college professor exist, but surely the 
discouraged or debilitated one will do less harm in industry. 

Does it not amount to this: that some men fail in the voca- 
tion of teaching just as some men fail in the world of business — 
because they are unfit for it? I do not believe that the qualities 
which unfit a man for one necessarily fit him for the other; 
neither realm wants the other's discards ! But that a man should 
fail to find in his first choice those satisfactions which he discovers 
in his second proves nothing, except that he made a mistake which 
he was fortunate enough to correct in time. 

The most interesting of the contentions in favor of industry 
contrast the practical idealism of business, and the visionary, 
vague or ineffective idealism of the college. Two thoughts come 
to me in this connection. Industry is more and more demanding 
a college training for its directors. The new leaders of industry 
to-day are college-trained men. If they are bringing to business a 
practical idealism that is so warmly described, it is fair to assume 
— and in fact they frequently assert — that they gained it in their 
college years, under men who succeeded somehow in instilling it. 
If it is true that those instructors were unpractical, perhaps it was 
because their task had to do with theory, — in the firm establish- 
ment of principles in the minds of embryo industrialists. Yet the 
ex-teacher I have once or twice quoted is himself an example of 
the college professor who, when the nation's call came, left the 
classroom, and was able at once to make his training of service. 
He was willing to lay aside his robes and soil his shirt-sleeves in an 
industrial laboratory. It is a matter of worthy record that 
hundreds and hundreds like him did the same thing, and then, 
when the task was done, returned to the classroom to resume their 
teaching. 

The final argument I have cited is that of intellectual freedom. 
It is true enough that there have been notable examples, even 
recently, of great universities which attempted to restrain their 
teachers in the expression of their views. Instances have received 
wide publicity, and it has been good for the health of higher 
education. But two or three facts deserve emphasis here, even 
in connection with these instances. Pressure was brought to 
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bear not on what teachers thought or said, but upon what they 
arbitrarily taught; and the pressure was exerted not by fellow 
teachers, but by certain business interests represented in the con- 
trol of the college. Men of extreme conservatism, to say the best 
for them, acting in all sincerity and in the belief that they had a 
great responsibility to prevent the inroads of "pernicious" and 
"false" doctrine, took such action as they did. Are there no 
business firms which would in one fashion or another rid them- 
selves of "radical" managers or foremen, especially if such men 
felt it their duty to be propagandists? I do not seek to justify — 
but merely to deny industry's superiority in this regard. It seems 
to me that a teacher should recognize two kinds of freedom, 
demanding the one and not the other. One is the freedom of 
belief, and the right to express, not to enforce, his conclusions. 
The other is the freedom to make an offensive noise just because 
it will be offensive to those with whom he differs. Of course it 
is foolish for a university to martyrize one of the noisy sort. 
There is a phrase recorded in New England colonial history which 
comes to my mind. It seems that the Quakers, who were the 
boisterous protestants of Roger Williams' day, were not a prob- 
lem in his colony, nor had they been in Plymouth; for the simple 
reason that neither colony barred them out. "For," said Roger, 
"they go only where they will find trouble." A teacher and a 
propagandist are two different things ! 

It is interesting to note the conflicting testimony on this very 
subject. Our radicals tell us that the colleges are refrigerators 
of conservatism, where every teacher is an intellectual slave to 
the great financial interests which have endowed the institution; 
or, if it be a State university, to the financial interests which con- 
trol the political party which elects the legislature which votes the 
budget. 

On the other hand, your conservative business man or politician 
is protesting that the colleges are hot-beds of radicalism; that 
every crazy " 'ism" is represented on our college faculties; and 
that if a radical demagogue arises in the land, he is sure to 
number among his followers a large group of college professors. 
Which is right? There is some comfort to be gained from 
this conflict of testimony. 
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Every established institution, educational, political, spiritual, 
is to-day being scrutinized and tested from all points of approach. 
Democracy is at least vigorously alive, though it may not be 
highly developed intellectually. If our colleges were hermetically 
sealed, I should think it possible that faculty and students might 
pursue a serene course along a road hewn and walled in by some 
long dead intellectual pioneers of the institution. But they are 
not so sealed, and neither the trustees nor the men of their 
faculties have the power to make these open-eyed, newspaper- 
reading boys and girls think what they are told to think, and 
reach ready-made conclusions, unaware of conflicts raging in the 
world outside. The best that can be done is to help them to 
straight methods of thinking, to question intelligently, to recog- 
nize sincerity and distrust plausibility. 

Enough of such contentious arguments! I have touched upon 
them one by one, well or ill, according to my lights, and yet I find 
myself conscious of the fact that there has been no direct answer 
to the question, "Why should a college professor not go into 
industry when offered the opportunity, and consider himself 
flattered, to boot?" Such a question is heart-searching. It is 
not easy for one who dreads sentimentality to frame an answer. 
Perhaps business experience has given me a shade of cynical 
distrust of my own higher motives. Let me then touch on the 
lower motives first. 

In the two-semester organization of the college year, still 
generally followed, there are only thirty-two weeks of actual 
teaching time. There are many ways in which the college pro- 
fessor may use the free third of his year. He is under obligation 
to keep himself in training professionally. He must acquaint 
himself by study with the new developments in his field. The 
same is true of the business man, but the latter must fight for 
time to give to absorbing study. Here, too, is time for writing, 
and if the teacher possesses the inclination this can sometimes be 
made remunerative. And for three months at any rate there is 
time for the intelligent rebuilding of physical and mental vigor. 
It takes much in the realm of business to counterbalance that, 
even though professorial salaries are so. low that the opportunity 
cannot be utilized to the fullest advantage. 
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The college specialist is increasingly welcome as a lecturer, if he 
will but take the trouble to organize his material in a fashion to 
interest the layman. Such lectures are not only a source of added 
income, but they benefit the lecturer's own attitude. They have 
all the value of the business man's inventory of stock. The 
college teacher's social environment, it seems to me, instead of 
being narrow, is far more than horizon- wide. He finds that those 
engaged in the same occupation a thousand miles away are his 
neighbors, and those fellows in his own field are his friends. The 
name and repute of his university are his letter of recommendation 
to any circle. 

There are of course disadvantages to the intimate community 
life in the university town. A university faculty has the com- 
bined faults of a small village and a wide family connection. 
There is a tendency to gossip, and it may be easy to begin a 
quarrel; but the gossip of this campus community does not com- 
pare in ill-nature to the gossip of a small suburb, and the petty 
squabbles are like those of a family connection. They are within 
the family, and if the attack comes from without, there is at once 
a united front. 

The ex-professor whose article I have occasionally quoted 
found his happiness in industry, and all of those comforts which 
he feels are not really luxuries, but his by right. The man who 
continues in college teaching may find an immediate social envi- 
ronment equally satisfying; associates devoted to intellectual 
pursuits, who make very pleasant companions in such time as 
they can give to each other; living so much on the same scale, 
with such an amusing insight into one another's financial affairs, 
that there is no struggle about appearances. His children are at 
least as well off as they would be in the average suburb, and better 
off than if he were in a city flat, taking the subway twice a day to 
his office. The average business man whose home is in pleasant 
surroundings leaves it at eight in the morning, and gets back to 
it after six at night. The most hard-working college professor 
does better than that. Famous artists and musicians come to 
his very doors, while lectures on all possible subjects are thrust 
at him until he hardly dares look the college calendar in the face. 
Yet he does not have to go. I think that on the social side an 
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unprejudiced judge would say that the average college professor 
is more happily situated than the average business man. 

But a reasonable contentment with environment is not the real 
answer to my question. I honestly believe that the great major- 
ity of college teachers — and I have seen them in colleges East and 
West — stick to their profession because they feel that there they 
are on the firing line. That very conflict of evidence as to intel- 
lectual freedom which I have just cited shows that these colleges 
and universities are in the forefront of the battle over the really 
big issues of the world to-day. 

It has been my lot to attend college reunions of many sorts. 
They are interesting phenomena, these assemblages of busy men 
who meet together to sing the praises of some alma mater, and to 
listen to talks on idealism and lofty abstractions which surprisingly 
hold their attention, however worldly they may be. "Loyalty to 
one's alma mater" is a phrase used glibly among business men 
and five times out of ten it represents a shallow thing, yet it 
represents something. I have found myself sometimes trying to 
figure out just what it does mean, when used, for instance, by the 
somewhat unemotional and cold-blooded money-maker, who only 
that afternoon was working out business problems utterly remote 
from any such thought. I think that even in the case of his 
extreme type I have a clue to the truth. He recognizes that he is 
making a very slight contribution to the higher side of present-day 
life. He suspects that actual world-progress must be an intel- 
lectual and spiritual, and not a material thing. He buys a little 
ease of spirit by contributions to charities and worthy "drives" 
of various sorts, but gives them no thought beyond the question 
of how much money to donate. The better side of him calls for a 
spiritual contribution somewhat greater than this. He wishes 
that he had a part in the real battles of his age, and if he has any 
stuff in him at all, he is not content that it should be wholly a 
vicarious part. As a college alumnus he finds that he actually 
"belongs" to an organization which has no sordid aim whatever, 
which is contributing to the solution of many questions. Some- 
times, when his business permits, and when he allows himself to 
dwell upon this line of thought for any length of time, he tries hard 
to make his relationship stand for something. He tries to get 
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nearer to the firing line. He leaves his business for a day or two, 
goes to his college, and attempts gropingly to take part in the 
actual discussion of its problems, and help to shape its policies. 
"Loyalty to Alma Mater" is in reality a subconscious belief in 
certain fine abstractions. Sometimes he finds that he can give 
his time in greater measure, and he does so, with the result that 
he is elected trustee of his own or another college, and places his 
business abilities at the service of the institution. He has been 
appointed, from civilian life, to a place of high command! The 
average college-trained business man would sacrifice very much to 
gain a college trusteeship. Its attainment is a proof that he 
serves in a greater cause than that of money changing; that he has 
been examined before a court higher than a court of trade and 
found to possess qualities worthy the honor. 

I know that appointment by this court is sometimes purchased 
by cold cash, but that is when there are business men of like 
calibre on the board. Such men sell degrees for dormitories! 
I do not mean to focus attention too much upon boards of trustees; 
but the college is under fire and they are its chief officials. They 
are drawn mainly from industry where it is claimed that one may 
find the highest idealism. Yet they must be held responsible for 
some of these allegedly evil academic conditions. Every univer- 
sity has its devoted, self-sacrificing directors. Some may be 
handicapped by one or two of the other sort. Is there anything 
more unworthy of a place in the academic world than a trustee who 
has secured this honor and gives the college in return no skilled 
business service? He will not work and he does not resign. He 
is cheating society and cheating the college. His nearest com- 
petitor in unworthiness is the dispirited college professor who 
drudges dully through an endless grind. Yet the latter is less 
culpable. He has weakened under pressure. 

But after all, am I not paying too much attention to the wrong 
kind of college officer? Such a type sticks out like a sore thumb, 
but like a sore thumb he is only one finger in ten. 

The teacher likes to believe that he is on the foremost firing 
line. It is a service that demands not only training but an 
adaptibility that training cannot give. " Things are in a bad way 
here," said a lawyer friend earnestly. "These boys are talking 
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about things they don't know anything about! Can't you stop 
them? They're playing with fire. I hear some of them actually 
call themselves Bolsheviki or something as bad!" 

"No, Counsellor, I can't stop them. When you and I were in 
college some of these things were undreamed of, and so we played 
with such fire as we had. Didn't you as a junior dare to call 
yourself an atheist? And some of it wasn't intellectual fire! 
Couldn't your teachers have taken it away from you, somehow? " 

"It's not the same thing. You're evidently getting tarred 
yourself. I wish I could talk to 'em." 

Often and often have I heard him and his kind talk to them. 
With the benevolent manner of an old-fashioned Sunday school 
superintendent, he doles out ready-made formulas, and immature 
youth lolls in its seat listening appraisingly. Afterward all the 
judgment one can win from some young commentator who is as 
yet lamentably savage but confoundingly clear-eyed, is, "I've 
heard all that. Why did he leave out the real reasons, the poor 
fish!" C'est la guerre, Consellor. You cannot fight with poor 
ammunition, or unprepared. 

The deprecator of college teaching complains that the academic 
life holds too much aloof, — that there is too great a line of 
demarcation between the world and the campus. I am inclined 
to make small defense of such a charge, and let the deponent con- 
tinue to complain. It seems to me that definite advantage comes 
from a certain amount of academic detachment. The two realms 
should be cooperative and highly essential, to one another, but 
there is no reason why one should swallow the other and assimi- 
late it. I like to think of a realm of business which offers to the 
college its best representatives, to organize and direct the business 
side of the college community, and then denies to those repre- 
sentatives the privilege of loafing on the job. I like to believe 
that, in return, Business receives from the colleges revitalizing 
young men with well organized thinking apparatuses, plus ideals. 
I like to think of academic life as so far cloistered that Truth may 
walk there on occasion, ungowned by expediency, and unashamed. 
Each realm should provide for the other the best experts that it 
can train, but just so soon as one attempts to dictate to the other 
how this training shall be organized and what shall be its final 
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tests, then the harmonious cooperation is sure to cease, and the 
whole satisfactory relationship runs askew. There must above 
all be mutual respect, neither realm judging the other by the 
incompetents within its ranks. 

With this conception of the two realms in mind, and with the 
necessity for a choice between them, is it unreasonable that a 
man who feels definitely drawn toward one by training and 
inclination should contentedly ignore the allurements of the 
other? 

A College Pbofessob. 
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